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to belie his whole life. I have often talked with him on reli-
gious subjects and have seen him amid sceptics. He was never
more free and unembarrassed and cheerful, than when, arguing
with those who had a logical and acute mind. He often told
me that he always introduced the subject when he met the
historian of India, and that his object in the argument was to
show the insufficiency of human reason for the production of
the highest moral worth, and the highest happiness. He even
contended that 'the Spirit that was in Christ Jesus', and un-
known and unrevealed till his mission, directed the human mind
to more elevated, purer, and more disinterested thoughts, mo-
tives and actions, than the noblest philosophy of antiquity did
or could do ; that the Christian precepts left nothing to desire
or to hope for through futurity ; that, as a system of morality,
it was alone able to lead to purity and happiness here, and to
form the mind for any conceivable state of advancement here-
after. He often beautifully said, 'I can never hope in my day
to find mankind of one faith, and it is my duty to exercise the
charities of life with all men.' He did not go about with the
spirit of proselytism. He argued only for the sense of religious
obligation and emphatically assured us that all his experience
of life had exhibited to him virtue and self-respect and happi-
ness in its true elements, even in proportion to the intensity of
that sense. He was the humblest of human beings, and ardent
as he was in the faith of his selection, he was sensibly disturbed
if religion was spoken highly of, or argued but reverentially
before woman. He would often smile and speak jocosely when
the turn of the discussion made him uneasy from his sensibilities
towards woman being awakened ; and those who knew him,
saw by his manner and looks that he adopted this lightness of
manner in hopes that the subject would be dropped.

"I was once in his presence where a father was expressing
doubts of Christianity   before two of his daughters, who were
near forty, and before three other ladies.   He expressed himself
most forcibly in defence of the immutable truth of the religion,
and when  the  conversation was  resumed  by  the sceptic, he